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ABSTRACT 

\ ' This ninth in a series of elev el: learning aodules on 

.progran. planning* devel6;poient* and evaluation is designed tb assist 
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step-by-step instructions for program pla^nning apd* inf oraation and ♦ 
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quiz* model answers* planning checklistr andf.the teacher performance 
assessment form for use in evaluation of the« terminal objective* (The 
iodules on program planning *^ development* and evaluation are part of 
a larger series of 100 field-tested performance-based teacher 
education (PBTE) self-contained learning packages for useiln 
perservice or inservice training of teachers in all occupational 
areas*, Materials are designed for use by teachers* either pn an 
individual or group basis* vorking' under the diirectionr 9f one or more 
resource persons/instructors.) (SB) v ; / 
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FOREWORD 



This module is ope of a.series'ot 100, p^ormance-based 
teacher education (PBTE) "learning packages focOsing upon 
specific prof fission al competenci©s.of vocational teachers. The 
comoetencies upon w^ch these modules are based were iden- 
tified and verified through research as being important to suc- 
cessful Vocatiotfet teaching q\ both the secondary and- post- 
secondary level^f instruction. The modules are suitable for 
the preparation of teachers in all occupational areas. 

Each module provides 'learning experiences that fhtegi^ 
theory and applicatibli; each culminates ywth criterion refer- 
enced assessment of the tpachef's performance of the "spec- 
ified competency". Th6 materials are designed for use by indi- 
vidi/al or groups of. teachers in training workihg under the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher educators actir^ as 
resource persons R6source^persons should be skilled in the 
teacher cofppetency being ^developed and shourd be thor- 
oughly oriented to PfetE concepts and procedures in using 
these materials." ^ 

The design of -the materials provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting pe/formance-based preservice and • 
inservice teacher prepafation programs to meet a wide variety 
of individual needs and interests. The ma'terials are intended for 
use by universities and college^state departments of educa- 
tion , post-secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
others responsible fo'r the professional develppment of voca- 
fional teacher^ Further information abput the use of the mod^ 
ules in teachef education programs is contained in three re- 
lated documents. Stud^t Guide to Using Performance-Baffed 
Teacher Education i^alerlals, Resource Person Guide to 
Using Performance-Based Teacher Education Mat^rl&ls arid 
Guide t6 Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher 
Educatiofb^- 

The PBTE curriculum f)ackages are products of a sustained 
research and development effort by The Center's Progranvfor 
Professional Development for Vocational Education. Many In- 
divid uals^ institutions, and agencies participate<;) with The Cen- 
ter ar\d have made contributions to the systematic develop- 
ment, testing, revision, and refinement of these very significant 
training^mate rials. Over 40 teacher educators provided input in 
development' of initial versions of the modules; over 2,000 
teaohere and 300 resource persons in 20,universities, cplleges, 
And post-secondary institutions used the materials and pro- 
vided feedback to The Center for revisloa«nd refinement. • , 

Special recognition for major individuaf roles in the direction, 
(Jevelopment, coordination of testing, revision, gnd refinement 
Of these materials is extended to the following program staff: 
James B. Hamilton i Program^irebtof ; Robert E. Norton, As- 



sociate Program Director? Glen ^. Fardig, Specialist; Lois Har- 
rington, Prog ram. Assistant; and Karen Quinh, Program Assis- 
tant. Recognition^ is a|so extended to Kristy Ross, Technical 
Assistant; Joan Jones, Technical Assistant; and Jean Wisep- 
baugh. Artist for their contributions to the final refinement o|^ 
the materials. Contributions made by former program staff to- 
ward developmental versions of these materials are also ac- 
knowledged. Calvin J. Cotreir directed the vocational teacher'* 
competency research studied upon which these modules are 
based and also directed the curriculum development effort , 
from 1971-1972. Curtis R. hncf\ provided Readership for the 
program from t972-1974. ^ « 

Appreciation is also extended'to a}\ those outside The Center 
(consultants, field site coordinators, teacher edutators, 
teachers, and others) \^ho contributed so ge^ierously in various 
phases of the total effort. Early versfons of tbe materials were 
developed by The Center in coof^ration with the vocational 
teacher education faculties at Oregon State University and at 
the University of Missouri-Columbia. Preliminaiyiesting of the 
materials was conducted at Oregon State University, Temple 
University, and University of Missouri-Columbia.^ 

Folloj^ing preliminary testing, major revision of M materials 
was perfomied.by Center Staff with the assistance oyiumerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout tne country. 

Advanced testing ^of the materials was carried out v^^h assis- 
tance of the vocational tocher educators and student^of Cen- 
tral Washington State College, Colorado State University Ferris 
State College, Michigan; Florida State University, Hollarrd Col- 
lege, PE.I . Canada; Oklahoma State University, Rutg'erfLUni- 
versity. State University College at Buffalo; Temple Univereity; 
UniversityofArizonarUniversityoi Michigan-Flint; University of 
Minnesota-Twin Cities; University of Nebraska-Lincoln; Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado, University, of Pittsburgh; University 
of Tennessee, University of Vermont; and Utah State University^ ^ 

The Center is grateful to the National Institute of Education fpr\ 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum development effort from J\ 
1972 throudh Its completion. Appreciation is extended to thd 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of the U.S. Office ' 
of Education for their* sponsorship of training and advan^ 
testing of the materials at 10 sites under provisions of tPDA 
Part F, Section 553. Recognition of funding support of the 

« advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferris State College. 
Holland College, Temple University, and the University of 

, Michigan-Flint. 

. " Robert E.Taylor 

\ Executive Director 

The Center for Vocational Education 
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THE CmrtR Fpfl VOCAtlONXL EDUCXnON 



Cen\fir for Vocational, Education's mission is to 
iQcrease the ability of diverse agtfncles^ institutions, and 
organb^l^ns to solve educational problems relating to 
Individ ual^reer planning, preparation, and progression. 
The Center fulfills its mission by: 

• Generating knowledge through r^arch. ^ 

• Developing educational programs and products. 

^ • Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes. 

• Installing educational j>rograms and products. 

• Oj^rating information systems and services. ^ 

• Cor)duc|^ leadership development and training 
programs ^ 



AA 
VIM 



AMERICAN ASSOCiATiON 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATEFtlALS 

Engineering Center 
University of Georgia 
Athens. Qeorgia 30602 



' Ik 

The American Association for Vocational Instructional 
Materials (AAVIM) is an Interstate organization of un'tver- 
shW, colleges and divisions of vocational education det" 
votKj to the improvement of teaching through better in- 
formation and tea&hing aids. 



INTRODUCTION 



A long-range plan of any kind answers three 
qliestionj. They are— 

• Where do I want to be at a given time? 

• Wh^o I want to be where I* am going? 
•* How can I get to where I want to go? 

' The long-range plan is^&Hyfld of rpad niap ior 
your trip to reach the goals and objectives you set. 
With map in hand, yju plo^the shortest distance 
over the best roads to reach.youf destination. Un- 
fortunatel^no matter how good your preplanning 
is, you .c|anot alway^. be^^ certain that detours, 
roadblQcla^ij^f^)Af^q9^^ or freaks of nature 
won't irvtenere. So, yoti rnust be ready to sidetrack, 
to detour, to find anoth^ way to reach your goal. 




Because you have planned in advante, you are 
prepared to meet the unexpected and to face the 
challenge vyith a clear mind because you know 
where you want to* be at a specific time. 

A long-range plan in vocational education not 

only expresses the vocational program's educa- 
tional mission for the teacher, it also helps the 
administratol'and interested community members 
recognize what it is they are being asked to sup- 
port. The long-range p/anning process affords you, 
the teacher, an excelfent opportunity to^ continu- 
ally assess and evaluate your program and its prp- 
gress. . " 

A popular saying among managers is, "Definite 
plans produce definite results; indefinite plans do' 
not produce indefinite results — they typically pro- 
duce nb results at alL" This module will help you 
gain the knowledge and skill you will need to de- 
velop definite long-range plans. It will also help 
you to discover the detours, the roadblocks, the 
unexpected changes in direction before they stop 
your progress. Long-range plans will assist you in 
determining needed facilities, equipment,- and 
staff. They will help you to prepare ^master budget* 
that results in more efficient use of your resources. 
Don't underestimate, the value of a long-range 
plan-^because, of course, you plan to succeed. 



ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives ^ 

Ipirminai 6bjtctlv>: While workirig^Jiv 6^ school 
sltuatiori,iJevelpp ionshmrigepfbgrnnfi i)fans7Yourper- 
-fCffmafrtce will be a&edseti by W^^^ person, 
;ii8itig the Teacher PeHormahfee^^&Sjd^ Forml pdf. 

Enat^ling Objectives: 

1 After cpmpleting the required reading;' ^emrff\strate 
knowledge of the concepts involved* in developing ■ 
long-rai^ge plans? for a vocational program (Learning 

, Experience /). % ' ' 

2 Afterpompleting the required Reading, develop a sec- 
tion Of a Tong-rangevplan for a vocational p/ogram 
.(Learning Experience II). . * ' ^ 

F 

Prerequisites . 

To complete this module, you mtj^ have compete|icy in 
developing program goals and objectives. If you danm- 
' ;^lfe£kiy;hBve this competency, 'rrveet with your rel^rce 
^ ''p€r$on'tp deterfnine what metfrod you will use to gain 
-» " ^thjaskill One option is to complete the information and 
^^^p^iice activities in the followihg module. 
\^ • Develop Program Goals and Objectives, Module 



Resources ^ 

A ljst.of the outsid^ej-esources whicli supplement those 
contained wrtftin*the module fOHows. Check with y9ur 
resource person (1) to determine' tHi'avallability and the 



location of jhftsft rftsour.ces, (2) to Igcate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of skilled teachers, if necfessary. Your resource 
person may also be contacted if you have any difficulty 
ivith directions, or in assessing your progress at any 
time. 

Learning Experience i ^ 

. Optional 

. Reference: Henderson. John T. Program Planning 
^ with Surveys in Occupational Education. Washing- 
ton, DC. American Association of Junior Colleges, 
1970. ED 045 087 

A\oc'atipnal administrator or teacher experienced 
m long-range vocational program planning with 
whom you can consult. - / 

Learning Experience II 

Required 

A resource person to evaluate your competency m 
developing a section of a long-range qrogram plan 
for a vocational program. ^ . 

Learning Experience III 

Required ^ 
An actual school situation in which yc^jcan d^veiop 
long-rang^ prograrg 'plans. . 
A r^ource person ta assess your competency in" 
developing long-range program plans 



This fnodulp covers performance element numbers 40-45 from Calvin J. 
Cotrell et al.. Model Curricula for Vocational and Technical Teacher 
Education. Report Nq.' V (Columbus. OH: The Center for Vocational ^ 
Education, The Ohio State University, -1872). The 384 ©tements Ifjthls" 
document form the research base for all The Center's PBTE module 
development. ' 

For informatlon^bout the general organization of e^ch modOle, general 
procedures for their.use, and terminology which is common to all 100 
rr^odules, see About Using The Center's PBTE Modules on'th^ insidi 
back cover. « " 



Learning Experience I 



ietr( 



/ OVERVIEW 




After completing^the requifed reading, *dempn$tr:ateiknoWl0d^^^^^ 
concepts involved in develppinsplong-range plans for a vocatiorfal p(;(}^ 



You will be reading the Information sheet'OeVelbping Lpng^eifige Plan3 
. for^ Vodational Program, pp. 6-10. * / . . 



Optional You may wish to read Henderson, Prograifn Planning with Surveys In 

Activity OcQtJpatidnal EducatiOri/pp. ^^22' , ' . ^ 



' . ' You may wish to meet with a vocational administrator or teacher experts 

V"" Activliv flf ®"c^d in long-ran^ vocational program^planning to dfscuss the process 
Aciiviiyj^ of developing pros^ram plans. ; . , . ' 



-X 



L( Feedback' 



.You will beide^onstrating khowledgidof the concepts involved in develop- 
ing rong-raHge plans for a vocatlbnarprogram by oompleiting tM Self- 
.' Check, pp^-ia ^ . ■ , u " u 



You will be evaluating your competency by comparing your Cbmpleted 
Self^Chepkiivith the Model Answers, pp, 15-16. * *^ J v- .\ 
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Activity 




Por information on developing long-range program goals, and the func- 
tipns of, and steps in, organizing your long-range plan, read the following 
information sheet: - ^'^ - 



DEVELOPING LONG-RANGE PLANS FOR 
-A VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 



Long-range program planning serves as the 
"road map" forasuccessful journey through voca- 
tional education. like a road 'map,*a long-range 
plan must be prepare ahead. of time and .con- 
sulted as you progress. Plarlning for the future 
gives direction tq the changes that you see to.be 
necessary.- Vocational teachers are usually ex- 
pected to develop long-range plans for their' pro- 
grams as well as more immediate, annual plans. 
Long-ranq^ pJans for vocatibnal education pro- 
grams need .tcfbe developed using an orderly pro- 
cess such as the one that follows. ^ 




1. Talk with knowledgeable^people in yourjield 
. (e.g., state departrrient and university person- 
nel, officers, and leaderain state and local voca- 
tional associations) in order to anticipate future 
deveJopnients in vocational education. 

2. -Gather information about the supply and de- 

mand for workers in your occupationaf spe- 
,^jyc\atj/ area. These statistics are critrcal input for 
' .yquin making decisions' that will help in the 
^ ' foftnulation of long-range program plans. 
;3. -eecome knowledgeable about the long-range 
plans for vocational eduqationJn your commu- 
riity.^^ncidentally, your questioning may be the 



, push your, administrator needs to. begin the * 
' change proceiss.) ' - ■ * 

.,4. Develop vocational education program goals 
(statements pf vvhat is tabeachieved) based bn , 
the knowledge yob gained ffom the preceding 
processes. ^ " . • % 

5. Estimate, to the best ot your knowledge, the * 
resources, (e.g., facilities, funds) that vvill be 
needed to ac.complish the goals you have set. 

S. Develop a systematic plan of activities to get* 
from where you presently are to»where you-want . 
to go in the future. Ihclu^fe in the plan a means 
*for obtaining feedback to determine youWpro- 
7gress. 

The process of developing long-range program 
plans shduld provide^you with .the oppoejtunity to 
communicate and to share ideas with adrrfinis- 

-4raton§* co-workers, advisofy committees. uhiVer- 
»ty and state department personnel, key cdmmu- 
nity personnel, business and industry associates. " 
These people can help you to develop" effective 
long-range 'plans by' contributing ideas through 
fbrmal and Informal discussions. The final respon-^ 
sibility of writing may be yours, but preHminary 

^ conwnunication with many other people is rtiore 
likSly \o result in the development of realistic pro- 
gram goals that dan be ultimately achieved. ' 

Long-range program fDlans can be developed for^ 
a series of courses in -a specific occupational a^ea, 
for a whole service area or cluster, orJ!pr the total 
vocational, program^ Ideally program planning ^ 
would occur at each of these iQvels, with coordi na-" * 
Won between levels.^ Typically, long-range plaps 
project activities for the next three to five years. ' ^ 

Logic dictates that program goals and objec- ^ 
tives be established before program planning^can ' 
be carried out slnae they are thBjoundatlons bn"^ 
which long-range planrareTmitt.. However, total - 
long-range plans go beyond the doals, and <le- 
scribe the means for achieving tjiem. Effective 
long-range plans are not merely statements of ' 
good intent. Th6y are specific plans for action with 
responsibility designated for their' achievement. 



^ Plans are broken into identified segments, 'or' 
' steps, With deadliijes for each stage. For example; 
if a goal for the vo- * - ' ^ \ 

cational program ' 
is to make the 
program 5f train- 
ing available to ail > 
students in ihe^ 
, school, there 
should be objec- . - 
tjyes and activities 
to* make sure that 
the goal NS 
achieved. The 
long-range plan 
may include a goal 
of enrolling 50 
percent more 
females and. >^ 
minority group 
students within three years. 

' f > . 

One objective under that^goal might be to make 
more female^ and minority group students aware 
of the program. An aativlty.^e$ignedito achieve 
that objective migh*t be tgt^produce d brochure 
.aimed at females and de^ribing their oppor- 
tunities in the occupation. Another activity might 
involve working with school guidance personnel 
t6 identify mtnority students with whom you could 
discuss the program. (See Sample 1 for several 
exaiyiples of the relationship between goals, objec- 
tives,' and activities.) 

The'point here is that long-range plans must be 
l)roken down into manageable sections in order to 
be practical and functional. Activities are^om- 




pleted,.thus.achieving an objective. Objectives are 
achieved, thus meeting the goals. When afl goals 
are met. you have fulfilled your long-range plans. 
However, yau may find that yo^jr plans are never 
truly completed, because a* long-range plan 
should be a growing, changing thing. ' * 

If pne is to reach an ultimate goal, such as the 
' goal to make training available fe all students, then 
the plan must be structured so that each year it can 
be reviewed ancJ revised jn the light of new evi- 
dence. If. ir>.spite of producing and distributing an 
attractive brochure, the number'of females in th^ 
program" did not increase, then njew promotional 
techniques should be devise(J— or the lohg->ange 
plans should be reexamined to determine whether 
' the goal is realistic. 

A plan becpmes too rigid if it is spelled out in too 
much detail. What should occur is that the general 
dirgption the vocational program should take for 
the next three to five years should be desofibed. 
through goals, objectives, and activities. Then.^ 
each year the vocational teacher. With the assis- 
tahce of the advisory committee and othertkey 
people, should reevaluate the plan, piake changes 
where necessary,, and add a yeaT- of directions to 
the program plan so that it is always three to ^ive ' 
, years ahead, , 

It should be noted that many state departments 
of education and much federal vopafjorfel legisJa- 
tion^require plans to be made^WTperiods of three 
to five years. This is prdtjartny the nriost efficient 
span, ^because changing technology and new 
emerging occupations make it difficult and in- 
effipient to attempt to plan^yond a five-year time 
span. " . ' 
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SAMPLE 1 . 

PROGRAM GOALS, SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES, AMD" - 
ACWITIES . ^ , • 



Goal: , 

Specific ' 
Objective: 



Activities: 

\ 

Goak- 

Specific < 
Objective: 

Activities: 



Goal: ' 

Specific ^ ' 
Objective: 

Activities: 



" Orggrtizfe the vocational prograrn oathe basis of accurate manpower informa- 

ey 1980 a manpower simply apd derViand study of allied health occupations 
will be completed in Bjueblood County with a report forwarded to the advisory 
committee. / ' . ; " * 



Organize a manpower suppiy>and demand purvey. ^ ^> 

XondCict the manpower suj)ply and demand survey. 

• Analyze.jhe results of'tbe manpower supply and demand survey. 

Prepare recommendations related fo allied health for the advisory committee. 

I Keep the vocational program content relevant to student needs. 

By t980;a follow-up study of business and olffice students will be Jom- 
-^'pletect antd reported tojaeulty and school administrators. 

Gather data on sttf^nt withdrawals ^ncl dropo\its. ^ 
Analyze data on withdrawals and dropouts. 
Prepare instrurhents for student follow-up. 
Conduct the student follow-up. 

Gather opinions from employers o^program graduates. • 
Analyze data, \ , ' \ * ' . 

Report the data' to' faculty members and adoi^pistrators. 

Utilize an advisory committee to help guide-and maintarn tbe vocational pro* 
gram. . , ' . " , ' » 

By the next school year, an advisory committee for the fire science program 
will be^stablished to'assist and advise the faculty and the board of education on 
matteig pertaining to curriculum and facilities. ^ 

Determine the chain of command within the institution. ' ^ 
Assess the attitudes of school administrators, teachers, and members o.tthe 
community toward advisory committees. 

Determine what other educational advisory committees exist in the school and 
community. * . L, 

Keep the adrpinistfator info?tne,c| of efforts to organize an advisory committee. 
Prepare a written rationale for having a fire science advisory committee. 
Prepare a statement of purpose as a "charter" for the advisory committee, (If a 
certain task force is used to develop^tois, additipnaKsteps must be added.) 
'Obtain permission from the appropri^ administration'unit (^uch as the bpard 

• of iBducation) to organize a fire scieojce advisory committee.^ 



How Does One Proceed? 



The rhajor question which first must be an- 
swered, and the question which will influence all 
other factors in a looa-range program plan, is, 
"What should the vocpMional education program 
In my school look Mice three to five years from 



now?" With the help of the advison^^tommittea, 
your administrator, and cHher state department 
and university persormel, you must^begin with a 
statement of assumptions about the future and 
about the nature of the vocational program. These 
assumptions establish the framework for looking 
at the vocational education program of the future. 




Assumptions should not lake the form of/'wUd 
guesses," but should instead be logical, carefully 
determined decisions. These decisions should be 
based on occupational supply "and demand, qn 
community survey data, and on oiher related fac- 
tors such as the social, economic, political, and 
educational forces whi.ch prevail. Examples of a 
few such statements of basic assumptions follow. 

• The stud^t enrollment of the scRoofwill re- 
. main essentially stable^over the fiekt live 

• Females will be seeking training In vpcatlbnal 
prograrns that are at present exclusively th? 
province of males.^ . : . . 

^ • There will be a decreasing demand for train- 
ing in agridultural-retated opcupatlons be- 
cause of the gradual urbanization of tlie area. 
Funding for vocational education Will make 
■possible, the^adcfitlpn of technical programs 
requiitn&^opfilstigated and * expensive 
^ -equlprnent, , ^ , 

* • There will be Irfcreasln^.pres^re to make v6- 
Qatlonal education more; readily, avallabte to; 
" ^ haindjcapped students. M - 

. After one has established assumptions about 
the future, the next steps involve moving the voca- 
tional program of the present to the perceived 
program of the future. Before planning the future, 
one must be well aware of the present, bec^iuse the 
present, no matter how good or bad, is thefoun^fa- 
tion on which one must build. This can be ac- 
complished in a four step procedure. 

Step 1 : Gather inforipation about the commu- 
nity. — If a community survey is available, considef 
this to be the startmg point of your understanding 
of tKe present.^^ All kinds of information arid data 
are available from a community survey vyhich can 
help you gain a better undprstanding of the pres- 
-ent. . » 



1. To gain skili in planning, conducting, and reporting the findings of a 
community survey, you n)ay wish to refer to Module A-1. Prepare for a 
Community Survey, Module A-2. Conduct a Comnuinity Survey, and 
Module A-3. Report the Findings of a Community Survey. » 



Data such as present and projected school en- 
rollments, number and kinds of faculty, pi^esent 
faqilitjes and equipment, present curriculum offer- 
ings, administrative organization ofthe school Sys- 
tem, budgetary allocations, and the district's tax, ^ 
■bafee are all.examples of th^ scope pf'the pre^nt' ' * 
situation. Knowing students' vocational int^ests 
and parental expectations in your community is 
also important. 

Step 2:Search out information on occupational . 
supply and demand. — Decision-makers respon- 
sible for planning educational programs that are 
designed^to prepare persons fpr speciffc occupa- 
tions and skills must'be 3ware o^occupatio/ial,^ ^ 
supply and demand. The 1976 Vocational Educa- ) 
tion Amendments state that students should have 
ready access to programs whifch are . , realistic 
in the ligHt of actual or anticipated opportunities 
for gainful employment;' 

.Where does one find this important informa- 
tion?2 The Employrnent Services Office in your 
town or neighboring county seat will have up-^o- 
date information on manpower trerids. Its files and 
records show peak and jow periods in local em- 
plQym^nt^and industry. The U.S. Department of 
•Labor, Bureau^f Labor Statistics publishes infor- 
mation^on employment that you may«firid in your^ 
library/ * ,^ . - > 

The Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Offige of Education, Bureau of Occupational 
and Adult Education can also provide you with this 
data. 'Additionally, eafch State Bureau of Vocatipn- 
al Education reports on vocational progi^am com- 
pletions and expectations for that state. Write to 
your state supervisor for t>iese materials. StCjdent 
follow-up studies will also tell you something 
, about the success your former students have had - 
in gaining employment injheir field.^' 

. Step 3:JSet future program goals. — Based on 
the above^nformation, assess.the present situa- 
tion and set future program goals. Keep in mind ^ 
that not all goals are*of the same size and scope, ' ^ 
and^this will affect (1) the length of time needed'to • 
me^t that goal, and (2) 'the resources you yvill need.\ 
Consider the following two e)^mpje$ of how. pro- 
gram goals can be developed. * 
• As a perceptive business education teacher, 
' you are aware that although your graduates 
are well prepared in the basic secretarial 
, skills, tbey seem to be unable to compete for 
jobs. It appears that the local employers are 



2 To gain skill in-conducting an occupational analysis, you may wisKto 
refer to'Module A-7. Conduct an Occupational Analysis. 
3. To gain skill in obtaining employm^t information usiqg -folloW-up 
studies, you CQay wish to refer Jo MMuJe A-10. Conduct a Student 
Follow-Up Study^ - . ' 
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hiring people with fewer skills than those'of 

* your graduates, and that a. majority of the 
newly employed secretaries come from an ad- 
jacent school -district. * . r 
Upoli-studying the problem and talking .with 
some of the^k)cal employe^;s, you have de-^ 
cided that your students could benefit frooia. 
teaqhing.u nit on how to get a job. Goaf: Teach 
a uni( on applying for a job, f illl ng out applied* 
tions^ and interviewing for a position. This is 
.a smaller program goal involving a 'limited 
amount of time and resources. - 

• As a- business education teacher, it has been , 
brdugfit to ^ur^ attention by your advisory 
confimittee, and by many of the employers in 

^.youp'area, that your students would benefit 
^from on-the-job work experience before they 
graduate frorn your program. G&al: Provide 
cooperafive work experlcmce as an integral 
part'Of the business education program. Be- < 
cayse ofthe exten§ive curricular changes, the 
necessity of establishing good trailing stV 
tionsrand the possible need for additiipnal 
staff to coordinate the.on-the-job experience, 
this^ program goal could be classified as a 
major one. 

Step 4: List; the activities for reaching 
goals. — Plan the order of the activities for achiev- 
ing the goals. This may involve determining the 
order tn which facilities 'and equipment will be 
obtained, the order in which additional teaching 
personnel will be employed^ and the order irr which 
monies will be spent for these items. 
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' Planning how one spends m oney forthe acquisi- 
tion of facilities/equipment, and personnel is sim- 
ply a matter of creating a long-range budget. It is 
through the budgeting process that one is able to 
spread ttje expense evenly over a period of years. It 
is §^|o through this process Ijj^t one is best able to 
mft day-to-day economic decisions^that will, in 



the long ruo, be most appropriate in ternjs #f ac-« 
complishing long-range goals. , " « . • 

As an example, a- health occupations teacher 
may need an expensive microscope for teac^hing 
the typing of blood. He/she could decide thfat 
rather than buying a cheaper 'mo'del with* litVe 
magnifying pov^er, he/she will delay purchase for 
two years until a better model can be afforded. 
He/she can thqn buy the model which better fits 
into the long-range program plans &nd will permit 
the students to perform more sophisticated pro- 
cedures. * >^ * 

In summary, aJong-rangeprogram plan includes , 
fpur basic concepts. They are — 

• forecastinp the future from data obtained 
from a community survey, the study of occu- 
pational supply and demand, and parent- 
student interests 

• setting broad%ocationa^ education program 
goals 'f(v the future 

• estimating the resources needed to ac- 
' "coraplish the vocational education program 

goals 

^ developing activities fqr the accomplishment 
of these goals 

Furthermbre, long-[ange planning involves de- 
veloping courses of'dctfon to reach specific pro- 
gram goals. Orderly growth, better coctrdination 
with faculty and administrators, *be,tter communi- 
cations, and more realistic decisiops are among 
the advantages of long-range planning. Fewer 
crises will a(ise if long-range plans are used be- 
cause problem areas are anticipated andthe need 
for resources is recognized. The process of de- 
veloping a loijg-range program, plan involves 
analyzing data on the community, recognizing vo- 
cational program goals, and determining the ac- 
tivities and resources necessary to accomplish 
the^e goali^ ^ ' ' , 



^ Optional 
^ Activity U 




Having jJltejon trends in national and local employrrtenl in your occupation 
fs an injpoctaN factor iQ your program planning. For more information &\ 
how to obtain Such data and how to determine student enrQllment'poten- 
tial, reaa Henderson, Program Plar]hing with Surveys in Occupational 
Education, pp. 13-^. 
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^Optional 
^ Activity 




To increase your unflerstanding of specific procedures u5ed in drafting a 
long-range plan, you may wish to arrange through your resource person to 
interview persons who have. had experience in .developing and using a 
long-range plan. 5ome suggestions for such persons include an.experi- 
- Qnced voq^tional teacher, a departrnent head, hej^d of a cluster or servtee 
area, or a local vocational administrator. During fhe interview,'you may 
wish to ask such questions as— * , . \ * • / 

• Who provided the information used in the long-range plan? 

• How was information collecte^r use in the lon^-range plan? t 

• What problems and solutions were experienced during the develop-, 
ment of the long-range plan? 

• What parts of the plan were paTtfcularly valuable?' % 

• You mrght also yvish tp ask If you could examine a co(by of a long-range 
program plan, if available. ' 

. * * 

Thle following items check your comprehension of the material in- the 
information sheet, Developing Long-Range Plans for a Vocational Pro- 
gram, pp. 6-10. Each of the four items requires a short essay-type re- 
sponse. Please explain fully, but briefly, and make sune you respQr\d to all 
parts of each item. . " r % - 



SELF-CHECK , _ 

1 Mr Thorton was a bit unh^py and was expressing'hisfeelings to' a colleague in the business cluster' 
• 'There is not much point in long-range planning because the t>lans are n^ver achieved anyway. As I 
see it, our function is to.educate ogr students so they will be competent secretahes, and I already have 
the best stenographic program in the state."^ . . , ' . . r ' 

Assume you are the colleague and you have be^ appointed b^ Vhe head of the cluster to develop a 
long-range plan forthe business cluster. Develop aresponse .to convince Mr Thorton that long-range 
planning is important. • , ' ^ 



2. Suppose yQU were the chairperson for a committee of vocational teactiers who were working-out a 
long-range plan for their occupational program. What kind^-Of Information a^'nd materials would yc^j 
try to gather for the committee as they began to develop their plans? 



\ ■ 
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3. If thalong-range plan for your vocational program spans a time period of three to-five years, it would 
seem logical to make derailed plans for the various activities and action steps totakeplace<luring the 
entire five years. Would you make such plans? Why or wt\y not? 



\ 



4. Making plans five years or so in advance means planning for a future that is unknown and often 
, pgknowable. How can a vocational teacher be expected to be an' expert fortune-teller and plan a 
program forrconditiqns thafdpn't yet exist? 



NOTES 
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Compare your written responses on the Self-Check with the Model An- 
swers given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
^ response's; however, you should have covered the same major^points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 



1. Mr. Thorton's thir;iking seems to be limited too 
the day-by-day operation of his owh steno- 
graphic program, tie needs to realize the bene- 
fits that a long-range plan can bring, not only to 
his own program, but to the whole business 
cluster. 

For example, during the preparation for a long-, 
range plan, data gathered in a student follow- 
up study may indicate a ne^ed to add a unit on , 
simulated stenographic office practice. Review- 
ing manpower data may reveal that a data pro- * 
cessing program should b^ developed in the 
school A carefully thought through long-range 
plan may obtain the support of the administra- 
tion for additional equipment when an^unsub- 
stantiated requeSt would have been * turned 
, down._ ✓ 

^By wSrking within the context of a long-range 
plan, Mr. Thorton can utilize his time and en- 
epgy to best effect, working in activities that 
lead to (definite objectives and desired goals, 
iristeeid of expending effort js\ a perhaps hap- 
hazard way. Even though IvPr. Thorton has a 
strong program now, with a long-range plan he 
can be^^latively assured that in three or five 
years time it will be significantly better. He will 3 
be in control of its direction, instead of simply 
* having to react to the pressures or problems of 
the moment. ' . - 

2. A wide range of materials should be made 
available to members of the long-range plan- • 
ning committee, including such items as com- 
munity surveys, occupational surveys, long- 
range plans for the institution and/or district, 
and present and projected enrollments. State 
reports on the type, number, and location of 

■ secondary and post-secondary vocational pro- 
gram? in your service area or cluster may be 
needed. ; ^ 

Committee members may want to have pro- 
gram and/or institutional budget reports or ^ 
summaries. Equipment inventories should be 
available. Local and state employment statistics 
for occupations in v^ur^vocational area may 
need to be made available to committee mem- 



b^rs. Evaluation materials such as fOllow-Kip 
studies of graduates, local or state vocational 
* program evaluations, and regional accredita- 
tion evaluations would be helpful to committee 
members in identifying program needs. ^ 

Perceptions of possible future treiii^ might be 
sought in conversations with local and state vo- 
cational leaders, area supervisors, and univer^ 
sity and oeftege personnel. Information on pres-^ 
ent and projected employment could be g^thf 
ered from business, civic,, and cotnmunity per^ 
sonnel. State department personjhel may pro- 
vide information on current happenings ip th^ 
vocational field and assist you in ^jdentifymg fu- 
ture curriculum trends ' * 

Conversations with past graduates and em- 
ployers of past graduates may reveal program 
strengths and ne^s. Officers and leadera in vo- 
cational and professional organizations may be 
good sources ofinformation-on current condi- 
tions in the field Thus, committee members may 
need access to a wide range of materials gnd 
information from many persons before they can - 
identify future trends in vocational programs 
and goals for a vocational program. 

Indeed, the long-raVige plan should, provide for 
the general direction of the vocational prograrrr 
foT the next three to five years. Ibis allows for 
continuity in the work of carrying out the plan, 
and prevents too much emphasis o,n the^shifts 
of pressure that 'may take place month 'by 
month or year by year. State bureaus^of voca- 
tional education usually construct theiraninual 
plans so they are always five years ahead. 

Conversely, however, plans in detail should 
only be made for the. next year (oriDerhaps two 
ye^rs). A year's detailed plan provides the thor- 
^ough guidelines needed, to undertake and. 
supervise all the activities that go on in reaching 
the objectives for that partipular^ear, andjqr 
evaluating progress as the, effort continues. At 
the end of each year the^eacher and the com- 
mittee with which-he/sh^ is working can review 
the year's progress toward; the agreed goals. 
T^ey can modify oiafi'\usX the long-range pipn 



somewhat ilihis seems necessary or desirable, 
, ^nd 6an add anoiKer year's plans to the end of 
' the lowg-range plan. " . * 

If ^he ^ptal plan were drawn, out in complete 
detail it would become far top inflexible, and 
vyould not^readily permit the change and re- 
thinking that tend to keep it fresh and vital. 
While, superficially, ftTrnight , appear logical to 
construct a total long-range plan in detail, in 
c^ctuality this tactic would be self-defeating to 
|he real pfrogress of the vocational program. 

\^ jxhe answer is, of course, that the vocational 



teacher canndt see into the future and will not 



be able to make perfect plans forthe program of 
; five years hence. What is needed is not a crystal ^ 
ball, but a clear insight into the problem. A Ouija 
board is much less helpful than a great store o^ 
'information. - ^ ^ ' 

Pkr\ Of that inforniation should be from the im- 
mediate ^past, describing where the program - 
* carrte from, and ftow it has been devetoping. 
Another vital part of the information (and this ^ 
Should not be simplytaken for granted) is about 
the present; what are the characteristics of the 
program today? . . . who are the students? r. . 
what d|g present occupational conditions and 



needs? From these sources', intelligent' as- . 
sumptions can be madonabout the next few 
years. v , 

Observirrg the patterns that have developed 
from the past through the present allows us to 
project those same patterns inj^Q the future with 
at le^st some degree of confidence. If, for in- 
stance, the enrollment in the school has been 
growing at a steady rate for the last several 
years, and there aVe no 6a^a that indicate ^ny 
probable change in conditions in the commu- 
nity, we can assume tfiat in three years the en- 
rollment wiM probably be higher than it is pow. 
Of course, there "hray be some sudden and un- 
foreseen shift in population (great numbers of 
people may leave the community because the 
main industry in town-fell upoQ hard tinlps), but 
the teacher/planner can ndt^be-^ expected to 
predict that. 

Backed up by a great deal of sbHdf evidence and 
■ hard facts, th? teacher can make some very 
valid iassumptions about the future— not per- 
fect perhaps, but certainly much better' than 
guesses, and good enough to forrh the basis*of 
a strong long;range plan for the vocational 
program. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed Self-Check should have covered the same major points as 
the modiel response's. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you 
niade, review the material in the information sheet, Developing Long-Range Plans for a Vocational 
Program, pp. 6-10, or check with your resource person if necessary. ' . ' ' 
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Learning Experi^npe II 



OVERVIEW 




\>i Enabling 
si Objective 




, Aftfer cotnpletf ng:th© required reiajlihg, 'dW^lop^a sia'ction of a jbngWngie " . 

■, ::,_pJan for a vpcatidnal prdgfam^^.'"".,;. /V-;!Ji''-c*V"t'''^' /v:-^^(-^ .I'-. 




^You Will, be reading Ihe Information sheet/. Preparing a Long-Rarige Pl&fV/" ' . 
, pp. 1-8-.2^. \ ■ -.. ■• ■ ■■■ .-'.--^ 1 



A- 



You winle selecting aTbrogram goal dpprppriate for a program in your own 



occupational SQrvi(i6 area. 

You will be developing isfss^ctton^^af a long-range pran to^ achieve the 
-selected goal. * . . ^ 




1 )^..,-.\ 



Your corrtpetency in devetoplng a sectidn of a^ghg-rahge /plan Willie 
evaluated by,y6Qr resource pereon^^ usinJi thV Lorig-Rap^^ 
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Activity ^ ' 
^ ' ■ For information on how to prepare and organize a long-range plan, read 

V the following information sheet: 



PREPARING A LONG-RANGE PLAN 



The key to long-range planning is to start with 
some assumptions about what you want your vo- 
cational education program to look like^in five 
years, and then to follow four steps. 




r 



1. Gather information about the community. 

2. Search out informationjDn occupational supply 
and demand. 

3. Set future program goals. 

4. List the activities for reaching the goals. . 

* Once you+iave worked with your advisory commit- 
tee, administrator, state department and university 
personnel, and others to set realistic goals,. you 
shoufd be ready to prepare the actual written 
long-range plan. To aid you in plan ning, there srre a 
number of charts pnd forms you can use to struc- 
ture the step-by-step development of the plan: time 
planning charts resource planning chart, actiji^ties 
outline, and planning calendar. . 



Time Planning^hart 



A time plapn^g chart similar to the one in 
Sample 2 can bp^se'd as an aid in planning when 
to start work on d goal and also to indicate when a 
^oal is scheduled to be accomplished. Whil^ this 
and subsequent sam pies use the diesel mechanics 
program as an example, they can be applied to all 
occupational Specialties. ^jf^ 

Once the program goals are identified, ttrt6se 
program goafs have to be translated into specific 
program objectives. On the time planning chart in 
Sample 2, the numbers r^epresenting' the three 
prdgram objectives are entered in the left-hand 
column.' 



The starting and target dates have been eiJRered 
,under the appropriate semesters. The starting date^ 
is that time when you will actually begin the action' 
steps to accomplish the goal. The target date is the 
date when you hope to have accomplished your 
program goals. Remember, everything cannot be 
accomplished at one time nor by one person. You 
may need to share resppnsibilities with other staff 
members. 

The overall purpose for this procedure is to, 
allow ^ou to consider the starting and target dates 
^ in light of your potential workload and that of other 
' department personnel. The chart is, not plotted in 
detail, but functions as a point of reference for 
further planning. 

Since it is unlikely that you will be able to start ^ 
and end all projects at the same time, the time 
planning chart allows you to plan your work anck 
rearrange the work load to make the job feasible. 
By juggling the starting dates and target dates for 
each program Qbjective, yoii wilTbe abl§ to 'more 
evenly sosad your wprk load and have it nrxesh 
with the^rk lOad^of otttei^taff members. , 

Resource Planning Chart 

"^^^mple 3 provides an example of one way you 
^n plan the additional resources needed ia order 
to implement a program objective. The example 
used is limited in its scope; if one f^ere going to 
add an entire program such as a dieseyriechknic 
training program, the extent of the planriing would 
be much greater. 

In'addition to equippfient'costs, you woujilhave 
the cost of additional teaching staff and.anerHire 
laboratory to consider. Quite likely you would al 
- have expenses for services such as consultants' 
fees and iprjabitecturaljees. However, regardless of 
the sXi^ and 'scope of a program objective, the 
procedure for planning the additional respurces 
remains basically the same.- , 
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SAMPLE 2 

TIME PLANNING CHART 



Program Goal: To increase the percentage bf ioimectiate student placement into the field of diesel 
mechanics. * . • 

Program^bJ^ctives.-' ' . 

1. Include in the curriculum a unit on applying for a job. - > ^ 

'2. Incorporate cooperative work experience into the diesel mechanic program. 
3. Develop a unit on diesel parts attendant for the diesel technician program. 



Oblectives 


Present Year 

1 . / ! 


2nd Year • \ 


3r<l Year 


■* 


Starting 
Date 


1st 
semester 


2nd 
senr\es|br 


1st 
semester 


2nd 
semester 


1st 
semester 


2nd ' 
sep:»fester 


1 


9/2/79 


Begin 
plans 


Target, 
date ttf 
teach 
unit 


Evaluate 
and revise 
unit 








2 


9/2/79. ■ 

« 


Survey 
industry 


Visit 

possible - 
employers 


Start 
pilot 
group of 
co-op ' ^ 
students 


All stu- 
dents 
eligible 
for 

co-op 




** 


3 


9/16/80 






Work with 

advisory/ 

comrtyftee 


Setup 
lab; have 
advisory 
comniitteB 
check 
^plans 


Target 
date to 
teach 
unit 






7 
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SAMPLE 3 V 

RESoOrC|. PUNNING CHA^^T 



4~Sp6cifltb'^Prograin Objective: By 198i)» develop and inoqnSorate a ynitm^^t pa^is attehdsint 
\ • . . In thetdiesel tephnlclan program. * '\ \ ^ V J ./;^ ' ^ 



Items 



Equipment : • 

sample parts 
filing babinet 
diesel engine parts « 
wall posters 
nventory -supplies ' 
parts catalogue 
stepladder . 

Staff /' ' . 

teaching assistant (Va tiijie) 

Facilities 

shelve? f of storage 
brick wall 

beikh and counter 



Servic;es - 

custodian (Vi time) 



GRAND TOTAL 



C^St 



$ 400.00 . " . 
136.00 \ 
• X0O.O0 » 
•135.00 ' 

. /ioo;oo -~ 

-I 14.50 " 
/20.00- V' 



4.000.00- . 



; 25.00 - 
' .375.00 \- 
. 200.00. . 



1,500.00; 



Jbtaf 



3v 



' $1,304.q0- V 
' ' 4,b00.0#" , 



0:00 . > 

-$ti5od.O0L:,~H"'- 



Activities Outli^ 



affbe a very sir 



An activities outline c§ffbfe a very simple listir 
of the acfivities or action steps needed to be a(J 
compiished in order to meet a specific program 
objective. Wfren^you first generate this H^t of ac- 
tivities, the order is not critical. The^ important, 
point is that the steps listed constitute^ vvhat actu- 
ally needs to be done. 

The breakdown to action steps is usually only 
completed in the deta¥eij planning for one or two- 
years of the long-ran^e plan. If the objective in- 
volves a whole cluster or service area and involves 
several faculty members, you would need to des- 
ignate who will be dSrrying out each of the action 
stepsrAfter all the st6ps have been identified, it is 
then hfelpful to number them jn the order in which 
they will be carried out. Listing the action steps 
enables yqu to estimate the work required to ac- 
complish the objective. 

For program goals and objectives involving few. 
steps, you njay wish to dombine the breakdown of 
activijties and the dates for completi ng the^teps qtl 



one chart (see Sample'4)Tllf this chart is used, the,- 
nejBd for a separate procedural chart is%^inated. 

Procedural Planning Charts. 

Next,^it is important to decide when the action 
steps are to be taken. Basically, what we are talking 
^boutlsHtime. You can't do everything at once, but 
it is amazing what you can accomplish by spread- 
ing your efforts over a period of time. You can 
or^nize your efforts by simply developing a plan- 
ning c*^lendar or using a %stems approach such 
as a flow chart or Gantt chart. A 12-month.planning * 
calendar is useful for planning because it fs simple 
and easy to use. * ^ 

On a planning calendar, the month in vvhich 
each step is to ocour is indioated as illustrated Jn 
Sample 5. A planning calendar is limited to indicat- 
ing critical events in the project, not continuing 
progress. ' ^ 

The Gantt chart is particularly effective in show-" 
ing processes 'which must be completed over a 
_jspan of time. On the Gantt chart, you incjicate the 
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scheduted^beginning and completion dates of 
each activitiy, connect the two marks, and label the 
time line. The activities sh6uld foe organized from 
top to boftom on Jthe chart in the order of the 
^beginning date (see Sample 6) ^ - 

Where a large number of activities, usually oVer 



ten, must be completed to achieve a goal, consider 
using ^ f Ipw chart. Flov^ charts clearly illustrate the 
order in which iictivities artyo occur and dates for 
the fcoftipletion of each actriity are added to each 
box. Examptes^f types of flow charts are shown in 
Samp»^ 7. 4ft 



SAMPLE 4 



ACTIVITIES AND; PROCEDURAL CHART 



Prograrti 'Objective: By 1980, develop and incorporate a unit on diesel pkrXs attendant In the diesel 
. ^ technician program. ' ' ^ ' 





—^s 1 [ — : — \ 










Activity . 


Action Steps or Activities to 


* Completion Dates ^ 


ResDonsible 


Sequence, 


Accomplislijpbjectives 


Earliest 

e 


. Latest 


Actual 


Staff Meri^ber 




Contact the state teaching material%la'6o- 
ratory*to^ee if there are any available 
guides or lesson plans. 


* 








Contact the district supervisor for any as- 
sistance he/she may be abVto provide. 


1 1 






*■ 


* 


Visit local diesel distributor and parts com- 
panies in order to become acquainted with 
thefr inventory systems. 


1 

1 






0 




Prepare an equipment fist including 
equipment specifications and costs. 


/ 








t 


Submit an equipment list along witli a de* 
scription of the unit and rationale for teach: 
ing it to the school administration for ap- 
proval. ' 


\ 










Order'the equipn>ent. ^ 












Visit the curriculum laboratory at the state 
university to collecf matenals and informa- 
tio/i needed to teach the unit. 


t 

, \ 










Decide when the unit will be taught and 
- what adjustments and deletions in th^ 
. yearly currlc|/um are needed to implement 

the plan. ^ ^ . 
• • 
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SAMPLES 

12-MdNTH PLANNING CALENDAR 



Steps 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan, 


Feb. 


March 


April 


May 


June 




X 












-: 5=x— 










X' 


2 


■X 


X 








' — 








/ 






3'' 


. X 






• 


X 


— ■ — ^ 

t 


* 












_4 




X 


V 














, 










X 














• \ 




X 


' 






« X 

* 


• 












\ 

« 

> 




•""*- • 






r X 


r ' 




'1* 






X 

*> 




• > 




] 




8 




X 








! 




ft 






X 


« 


' 9 

• 










» r 

% 


X 


^ X " 


X 
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SAMPLE 6 



GANTT CHART 



1 

July 



2 

Atig. 



3 

Sept 



4 • 
Oct 



Gatte/ curriculum materials 



Vteit local distributor 
ahd parts company 



Nov: 



6 
Dec. 



7 
Jan. 



Develop equipment specification list 



8 
Feb. 



Order equipment 



Prepare lessoo pidns 



9 

March 



— 
10 

April 



"each unit 



J1* 
May 



V 

V 



12 
June 



J' 



Evaluate the unit 
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SAMPLE? ' 

TYPES OF FLOW CHARTS 



r 

' • ... 



, Unear Sequence of ;f^c«liritiM 




Concurrent AcUyittos 
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Evaluation Component 
for Long-Range Plans 

^ The final element in the planning process, 
evaluation/ is too frequently an afljarthoughf 
brought about by someo.he or some gr^rap asking. 
"What is that program accomplishing? " Then, typ- 
ically, steps must be taken to gather data to assess 
what is really tiappening. Obviously, approaching 

'evaluation in this manner makes it difficult to be 
thorough or efficient in evaluation. 

If evaluation's* considered- in the long-range 
planning process, prdVision can be (nade for 
gathering evaluation data'dunng the action steps. 
This allows approf)riate modification of the pro- 
gram to be madfe continuously' throughout the 
process, as well as at the end. Considering evalua- 
tion as a part of the long-range plan may save a 
greart deal of time and effort and may be extremely^ 
valuable in helping you to reach the desired goals. 

• . In assembling the evaluation component of the 
long-range plan, you will want to consider the fol- 
lowing questions. 



• What'data should be gathered? 

• What evaluation activities should be utilized? 

• What shquld be the timetable for executing 
various evaluation activities? 

^ • What records and reports shbuld be main- 
tained? 

.Evaluation s^duld be a continuous process 
throuighoul^^ period during; which the lorig- 
range Rfai^rajl^ect/ Periodically, perhaps at the 
end of eac^/ilool year, you should review the 
evaluation ,3ata pnd ask such questions as— 

• 'What progress has been made on the long- 
range plan? . ^» 
How can. the various phases of' the work be 

^ made nriore effective?. 

• What modifications need to be ijiade ih the 
plan in light- of the data? " 



4 To gain skill jn evaluating your vocaticfnal program, you may wish 10 
refer^to Modtile A-11. £va/uafe Voor VOcattonaf Program 




Select a program within yoCTr seryice arH with which you are familiar. 
Based on your present Knowtedge of the program you selected, seleqt.one 
. realistic program goal for that ar^ea'for use in developing a section of a 
long-range plan. (If you had actually been assigned the taskof developing a 
long-raryge plan for a real program in an actual school, you woL^d need to 
obtain input and information fj-oln a variet^-of soufces.. For this practice 
activity, simply u^e your familiarity with the purposes and needs of the, 
program you selectedto generate.your ^oal and, from it, the long-range 
plan.) • ' . ' 




Develop a section of a long-rang^ plan to achieve the selected ^ostl. This^ 
will involve tlie following steps. * , ' ' • • 

• Generate 2-3 specific program objettives to Achieve the goal you , 

• have identifi:ed. j <^ • ' ' * • ' 

^ • Indicate realistic target dates for the impleffrientationbffhe goal an(i ' 
^ for the start ancj completion of tha work on each objective. Yow may 
use the Time Planning Worksheet, p. 26: for, working-out the dates. 

• Select ortil^the specific objectives you generated, and indicate 
resources ^ilities, equipment, services, staff, etc.) needed to 
^achieve thirobjective. You may use the Resource Planning Work- 
sheet, p. 27, to guide you in completing this step. 

• Indicate the activities or action steps designed to accomplish the . 
objective you selected. If people othe^than you will 'be involved,, 
indicate who is responsible for each activity. You m^y use the Activity 
Planning Worksheet; p. 28, for this task. 

• Plan for the order in which the action steps will occur..Depending on 
the activities, you may wish to use the Activities and Procedural 
Worksheet, p. 28; the 12-Month Planning Calendar Worksheet, p.' 29; 
the Gan;t Planning Worksheet, p\ ^0; and/or a flQw cJiarf. ^ 
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TIME PLANNING WORKSHEET 



Program Goal: 
Program Objectives: 



Objectives 


Present Year 


2nd Year ^ 


3rd Year 




1st * ' 


2nd 


1st 


2nd 


1st 


2nd • 




semester 


semester 


semester 


semester 


semester 


semester 


















c 












* 










• 






• 






















- 




> 








































































































< 




K 



























































\ 

♦ 


























• 


< 
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RESOURCE PLANNING WORKSHEET 



Program Objective: 



Items 



Equipment 



Staff 



Facilities 



Services 



GRAND TOTAL 



Estimated 
Cost 



Total 



ERIC 



ACTIVITY PLANNING WORKSHEET 



Program Objective: 



Action Steps or Activities 
1. 

2. ' 
. 3. 
4. 
5.' 
6. 
7. 

-8. . - ^ 



ACTIVITIES AND PROCEDURAL WORKSHEET 



^Prografh Objective: 



' Activity 
Sequence 



Action Steps or Activities to 
Accomplish Objectives > 



Earliest 



Completion Dates 



Latest 



Actual 



28 



23' 



staff. 
Member 



12-MONTH PLANNING CALENDAR WORKSHEE 



Step's 



July 



Aug. 



Sept. 



Oct. 



Nov. 



Dec. 



Jan. 



Feb. 



Mprcl/ 



'April 



May 



1 

id 

.2 • 



10 



11 



12 



i — 



GANTT PLANNING WORKSHEET 



1 


2 


. 3 


4, 


5 


t- 

' 6 


-? 

7 


8 


9^ 


10 


' 11 




July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec' 


Jan.: 


Feb. 


March 


ApriJ 


May 


June 




























c 












( , 










t 












- 








« 

t 






1 






* 






















* 




- 














• 










• 






















































r 






























s 
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After you have developed your long-range plan, arrange to have your 
resource person review and evalliate your work. Give him/her the Long- 
Range Planning Checklist, p. 31. toojste in evaluating your plan. - 



31. 



30, 



iCfCLI 



LONG-RANGE RULING CHECKLIST 

Drrectlons: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the followino performance components was not acconiplished, 
partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstanc'es, a performancecomponerit was not applicable, or impd^sjble 

tOeXeCUte,;plaCeanXinthe>J/AbOX, " ^ Resource P*r5on 



Name y 








Date/ ^ 









. ^ \ * LEVEL OF PERFORM^CE 



. In developfng a goal and objectives for the long-range plan/ the 
teacher: ^ * * 

1. selected a goal whlfch is signiffcant to the development of a voca- 
' tional program v . . T: ! 

2/ selected a goal which is realistically capably of achievement 

3. developed specific program objectives for'reachirtg the goal 



The completed secti^ of the long-range &lan included: ^ 

4/a realistic stahing#id completion date f\r achieving the goal . . . 

' f \ ■ * 
5. a sepjes of activities or actidif steps which w^re: 
a. relevant to the selected objectives 



b. realistic 



c. reasonable Tn terms of the amount of time allowed to complete* 
/ each activity or action step 

6: a calendaror chart ihtJicating specific events in the plan 



' 7. a flow cliart or other chart indicating-a^gical progression of ac- 
tivities . ^ 

' 8. an accurate estimate* of resources "required to reach the seJecjed- 
objective - .^r^^wry^^^- 

1 ■. / ■■ 










□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


LJ 


U LJ 




□' 


□ C3 


m 


□ 


□ □ 






□ □ 




□ 


□ □ 




□ 


□ □ 




□ 


□ a 


m 




on 





LEVEL OF PERFC^MANCE: All items rnust receive FULL, 6r NAA r^S^Onsps. If "any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, review the material in the information'^sheet. Preparing a Long-Rang^^Plan, pp^ 
.1JB-25, revise your plap accordingly, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 




While wotking in ar^ltaal school situation,* develop to® 
plans. ^ • ^ ^ . - y \>-l^/.-' 



1 



Activity 



AS part of , you/ t/achlng duties, pleveldp (ong-range plari^ fbrydur voca- - 
tloijal programr Thls^^wHI ihclufJe-^ . * , , ; r; T; v., \ 

• deteijTiWng goalMlia^^^ ^ ; ; '-^y'^^^^^'' 

• preparing a schedule fdr^^^ j 

• identifying the additioniafresources.needeftTb achieve the pfdgrani 
♦ ' goals, ; - ' , ^ , ' ' ' _ - 

• developing and scheduling a series of activities or actfon steps^de*- ' 
' , signed to ^chieve each program goal 

• preparing progress^evaluatiorjprocecfures for the Ibng-range jilan ' 

• tjlOTE: pue fo thenature of this expp rience, youwill need to haVe access to 
*^*sijvM*._...---lw«^|^'''®°^°°' situation for an eftended period of time (e.g., four to six 





• - As ypu^conDplete, each of llie above activlti^documemy^^^ 

vvriting, on tape,^ through a*log)fb(; assessment purposes?^'/' . ' ' 

• • / " 'Jf^^*^ ' ' *-^^'*^>v^y '-^'li .^.u 

•Arrange to have youyejource pecson Review your documentaffdn andP / 
. written plane, chartsT^edules, etQ. , ^ ^< . , " 



YourJtdtal competency vvilft>e assessed by your r^^ce)i4rsofif^^^^^ 
Teacher Performance Assessment Form; pp, 35-36. ; >v , - , 

Based upon the criteria 6pepified*:|n this.s^es'smtidt iniJtKimefc^ 
^re^ource person will determine whether you art competent In deVeloplrtg . *"^ 
long-range program plans. ♦ , , ^ '.^vr'i ^&i J - 



•For a definition of "actual school situation," see the inside back cover. > ^ ^ 
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>TE^HER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Develop Long-Range Program Plarjs (A-9) 



Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing ^ 
an Xin the appropriate box under the LEVEL OFP€RFORMANCE heading. 
If, because of special circumstances, a performance component was not 
applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. ; 



Resource Person 



-7^ 



'4 \ . ' 

■ ■ ■ : 

In developing the long-range program plans, the teacher: i — i 

1 . identified long-range goals for tlje vocational prograTn I I 

2. obtained input from the advisory committee d' 

3. infprmed and secured the cooperation of adminiskators * i — i 
in.theJong-iyige plai^ning process I ' 1 

■^4. worked cooperatively with other faculty members EH 

The goals on which the long-range program plans were 
based: , . 

5. were significant to the development of the vocational i — i 
program , - ' I i 

6. were consistent with: . ' " " i — i 

a. national and local manpower data I I 

b. students' interest' J ^ ^ I I 

c. existing evaluation^ data ! EH 

7. were consistent with other long-range plans for the oc- f~| 
cupational speciality, service area, and histitution : LJ^ 

8. were realistic in terms'of possible achievement ....... EH 

The long-range program blans included:, >' * 

• 9. goals and specific objectives for a time ispan of threfe to i — i 

five years ; | | 

.10. detailed planning for a time span of one to two y^ars, 

including: . r— q 

a/ a time schedule . . LJ 

b. flow chart ^/progress chart EH 

•c. required resources list CZl " 

d. activities to achieve^he goals ' . 1 I 
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•LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



□ □ 

□ □ 



□ & 



□ □ □ filH 



□ 
□ 
□ 




r 
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\ 

11. clearly defined Starting and completion dates foi^ach |— j Q Q ' 

12. a budget for required additional resources which in- \ . 55^§Ji'^>ll 

dudes: - fH PI Fl SlBfe 

a. the items necessary to achieve the goals IIJ I — I I — I I — I p|J||I^| 

b. i.,mcos,s ■ □ □•□ □ 

c. categpripal and total costs . D - D CD H^B| 

□ n n I — I ii^^^RIl^^ * 
^. ^ ^ I — II — II — I " 

13. a series of activities or action steps which are: i — i i — I I * 

a. relevant to tfie specific objectives I — I I — I LJ I — I 

^ t- * ' - rn n n rn ra^Pii 

b. sufficient to. achieve tlie specif ic objectives I — I I — II — II — I 

c. reasonabl^^n terms of the amount of time allowed to i — i i — i i — i i — i If^^^WlV 
' bomplWeachadtlvify or acliofT^sjep LJ l_l 1—1 LJ ^^^^^ 

14. a calendar or, chart indicating when each of the action i — i i — i i — i i — i 

steps is to occur U U U U «M 

'15. evaluatipn procedures which identify:, i — i i — i i | | I fpffVilplj 

a. the data to be gathered , ■ Ld I — I I — I L_J 

b. simple evaluation procedures to be utilized . . . 

•0. the timetable of evaluation events CH d D CD Uf|S} 

.LEVEL pF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A, GOOD,' or EXCELLENT responses. If any item 
receives a HONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determihe 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak 
area(s). ' r^^-^ 

■ ■ ^ . .37 -• • ■ • , 
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A^OUT USING 
MODULES 



CENTER'S PBTE 



^ Organization 

Eadh module is designed to help you gain competency 
in a particular skill area considered important to teach- 
ing success. A module is made up of a series of learning 
experiences, some providing background information; 
some providing practice experiences, and others com- 
bining these two functions. Completing t|;iese experi- 
ences should enable you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tive In the final learning exp^ience. The final experience 
jn each module always requires yocno demonstrate the 
skill in an actual school situation v^en you are an intern, 
a studerji teacher, or an inservice teacher. 

Procedures • ' 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program. You need to take only tjiose 
modules covering skills which you do not already pos- 
sess. Similarly, you need not complete any learning ex- 
perience within a module if you already have the skill 
needed to complete it. Therefore, before taking any 
module, you should carefully review (1) the Introduction, 
(2) the Objectives listed on p. 4, (3) the Overviews .pre- 
ceding each learning experler^ce, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perience. AJter comparing your present needs and com- 
petencies** with the iiiformati'on you have read in these 
sections, you shou Id be ready to make one of the follow- 
ing decisions: 

• that you do not have the cbm'petencies indicated, 
, and should complete the entire module 

• that you are competent in one or more of the en- 
abling objectives leading to the final leaming ex- 
perience, and thus can omit that (those) learning 
experience(s) 

• that you are already competent in |his area, and 
ready to complete the final leaming experience in 
order to "test out" 

• that the module is inappropriate to your needs at 
this time 

When you are ready to take the final learning experience 
and have access to an actual school situation, make Xh^ 
necessary arrangements with your resource person. If 
you do not complete the final experience successfully, 
meet with your resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
peat the experience, or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module^ or other related activities 
suggested by your resource person before attempting to 
repeat the final expenence. 

Options for recycling are also available in each orthe 
learning experiences preceding the final experience. 
Any time you do not meet the minimum level of perfor- 
mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
source person may meet to select activities to help you 
reach competency. This„ could involve (1) completing 
parts of the module previously skipped; (2) repeating 
activities; (3) reading supplementary resources'or com.- 
pleting additional aptivities suggested by the resource 
person; (4) designing your own l^rning experience; or 
(5) completing some 6ther activity suggested by you or 
' your resource person. 



Terminology ^ 
Actual School Situation . . . refers to a situation in 
which you are, actually working with, and responsible 
for, secondary or post-secondary vocational students in 
a real school. An intern, a student teacher, or an in- 
service teacher would befunctioning in an actual school 
situation. If you do not,have dicess to an actgal school 
situation when you are taking the modute, you can com- 
plete the module up to the final learning experience. You 
would then do the final learning experience later; i.e., 
when you have access to an actual school situation. 
Alternate Activity or Feedback . . . refers to an itfem or 
feedback device which maf substitute for required 
i;ems wrtich, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete. ' * ^ ' 
Occupational Specialty , , refers to a specific area of 
preparati(5n within a vocational service area (e.g., the 
service area Trade and Industrial Education includes 
occupational specialties such as automobile .me- 
chanics, welding, and electricity). 
Optional Activity or Feedback . . . refers to an item , 
which is not required, but which is designed to supple- 
ment and enriclithe required items in a learning experi- 
ence. 

Resource Person . . . refers to the person in charge of 
your educational program; the professor, instructor, 
administrator, supervisor, or cooperating/supervising/ 
classroom teacher ^ho 'is guiding you in taking this 
module. 

Student. 9. refers to the person who is enrolled and 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post-secondary 
educational institution. 

Vocational Service Area . . . referstoamaiprvocational 
: agricultural education, business anddffice educa- 



field: 



tion, distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education. Industrial arts edu- 
cation, technical education, or trade and industrial edu- 
cation. 

You or the Teacher . . . refers to the person who is tak- 
ing the«module. 

Levels of Performance for Rnal Assessment 

HI A . . . The criterion* was not met because it was not 
appllcatAe to the situatiQn. 

None. . . No attempt was made to meet the criterion, 
although it was retevant. 

Poor . . .'The teacher is unable to perform this skilf or 
has only very limited ability to perform it. 
Fair . . . The teacher is unable to perform this-skill in ah 
acceptabl^manner, but has some ability to perform it. 
Good -rrlJhe teacher is able to perform this skill in an 
effective manner. 

Excellent^ . . The teacher is able to perform this skill in a 
very effective manner. 
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Titles of The Centei^s 

Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



Xiat^gory A: Program' Winning, O«v«topni«nt and EvaliMtlon 

A-1 Prepare for a Community Survey 

A-2 Corxluct a Community Survey 

A>3 Report the Findings of a Community Survey 

A-4 Organize an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A>5 Maintain an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A-6 Develop Program Goals and Objectives \ 

A-7 Conduct an Occupational Analysis * 

A«8 Develop a^urse of Study^ 

A-9 c Develop Long-Range Program Plans 

A>10 Conduct a Student FollowUp Study 

A-.li Evaluate Your Vocational Prog^m 

Category B: Inatructional Planning 

B-1 Determine Needs and Interests of Students 

B-2 Develop Student Performance Objectives 

B>3 Develop a Unit of Instruction 

B-4 ^ Develop a Lesson Plan 

B>5 Select Student Instructional Materials ^ 

B-6 Prepare Teacher-Made Instructional Materials 

Category C: Inatructional Execution 

C-1 Direct Field Trips ' / 

C-2 Conduct Group Discussions. Panel Discussions, and 

Symposiums \ ' 

C>3 Employ Brainstorming, Buzz Group, and Question Box 

, Techniques 

0-4 Direct Students In Instructing Other Students . 

C-5 Employ Simulation Techn^ues . ^ 

C-8 Guide Student Study 

C-7f Direct Student Laboratory Exporjftnce I ^ 

C-8 Qirect Students in Applying ProblerrvSolving Techniques 

0-9 Employ the Project Method . 

0-tO Introduce a Lesson ^ 

0-11 Summarize a Lesson 

0-12 Employ Oral Questioning Techniques ^ 

0-13 Employ Reinforcement Techniques 

0-14 Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Ldamers 

0-15 Present an Illustrated Talk 

0-16 Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 

0-17 Demonstrate a Concept or Principle ^ 

0-18 Indivkjualize Instruction 

0-19 Empk5y the Team Teaching Approach 

O-20 Use Subject Matter Experts to Present Information 

0-21 Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 

0-22 Present Information with Models, Real Objects, and Flannel 
Boards 

0-23 Present Information with Overhead and Opaque Materials 

0-24 Present Infomfiation with Fiimstrlps and Slkle^ 

0-25 Present Information with Films 

0-26 Present Information with Audio Recordings 

0-27 Present Information with Televised and Vkjeotaped Materials 

0-28 Employ Programmed Instruction 

0-29 Present Infomfiation with the Chalkboard and Fiip Chart 

Category D: InatruoUonal Evaluation , 

D-1 Establish Student Performance Criteria 

D-2 ^Aaaaaa Student Performance: Knowledge 

D-3 Assess Student Performance: Attitudes 

D-^ Assess Student Performance: Skills 

D-5 Determine Student Grades 

0-6 Evaluate Your Instructional Effectiveness 

Catagofy E: Inatnictlonai Managamant 

E-1 Project Instructional Resource Needs ^ 
^-2 Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 
E-3 Arrange for Improvement of Youf Vocational Facilities 
E-4 Maintain a Filing System 



^ E-5 Provide for ^udent Safety 

' E-6 Provide for the First Aid Needs of Students 

E~7 Assist Students in Developing Self*Di&ipiine 

E-8 Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory, 

Category F: Gukjanca 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using Formal Data^llection Techniques 

F-2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 

F-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs 

F-4 Provide Information on Educational and Career Opportunities 

F-5 Assist Students in Applying for Employment or Further Education 

Category Q: School-tomm unity Relatlona. 



G-1 

G-2 
G-3 
G-4 
G-5 

G-6 

-^7 
G-8 

G-9 
G-10 



Develop a SchooK^ormmmity Relations Plan for Your Vbcational 
Program 

Give Presentation* to Promote Your Vocational Program 
Develop Brochure to Promote Your Vocational Program 
Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 
Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Your Vocational 
Program 

Arrange for Television and Radio Presentations Concerning Your 

Vocatfonal Program 
Conduct an Open House - "i*!^ 

Work with Member^ of the Community 
Wori( with Stat&fnd Local Educators 
Ib^ab 



Obtain Feed bsiJk? about Your Vocational Program 
Category H: Student' Vocational Organization 
H-1 Develop a Personal Phll0Si>phy Cpnceming Student Vocational 

Organizations , « 

H-2 Establish a Student Vocational Organization 
H-3 Prepare Student Vocational Organization Mprfibers for 

. <Leadaaihlp Roles ^^-^"^ ^ 
H-4 ^Ist Student VStatioTSTOrganlzaflpn Members In Developing 

^nd Financing a Yeariy Program of Activities 
H-5 Supervise Activities of the Student VocatKinal Organ|btion • 
H-6 Guide Participation in Student Vocatbnal Organization Contests 
Calegoqr I: Profeaaional Role and Development 



Keep Up-to-Date Professionally . ^ m 
Serve Your Teaching Profession p 
Develop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 
Serve the School and Community 
Obtain a Siuitable Teaching Position 
Provide Laboratory Experiences tor Prospective Teachers 
Plar> the Student 'feaching Experience 
Supervise Student Teachers -> ^ 



1-1 
1-2 
1-3 
M 
1-5 
'1-6 
1-7 
1-8 

Category J: Coordination of Cooperative Education 

J-1 
J-2 



Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocatlonai Program 
Manage the Attendance. Transfers, and Terminations of CoOp* 
Students 



J-3 Enroll Students In Your Co-dp Program 

J-4 Secure Training Stations for Your Co«Op Program 

J-5 Place Co«Op Students on the Job . 

J-6 Develop the Traii^ing Ability of On-the>iob Instructors 

J-7 Coordinate On'the^Job In^ruction 

J-8 Evaluate*Qp-Op Students' On-the-Job Perfomf^ance 

J-9 Prepare for Students' Related In^ction^ 

J-10 • Supervise an Employer-Employee AppreciaftorT^nt ' 

RELATED PUBUCATfONS 

Student Gukje to Using Performar)ce-Ba8ed Teacher Education 
Materials ' • • . 

Resource Person Guide to UsjgKPerfomfiapce-Based Teacher 
Education Mtt^rial^. W ^ 

Guide to the implementation of Performaqpe^Baaed Teachef Education 



For information regarding availablltty and prices of thaa^ matgrfals contact- 

AAVIM 

: American Association for Vocational Instructiohal Materials 

120 Engineering Center e Athens, Georgia 306d2 e (404) 542-2586 




